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ABSTBACT ' i ■ T: . ■ . I' 

>/ The first part Of these findings is a report on a, 

s/udy of the charicteristids^bf 120 Spanish-Bngliph bilingual 
^ildrer 's speech oyer a two-yeSr .period in the classroom, on the 
,<:^laygrDand, a^.d at home. Thre« ♦^ypes of lahgnage ■easiires were osed 
as well as aadiotaped speech samples ^akeh -in the three com municeift ion 
set*-tngs. preilminary findinas saggest that (If children var^ 
lahgiiade as*ae and; preference- depend! na^on the setting; J2» aiscbarse 
in *fie classroom is predominintly, English: (3| . acgatsition of readthg 
skills and of lahgaaae is in-dlyidiialistic in^ nature: m ^ ' . 
cideswitchina is more prevalent, in some commantties than others; and 
(«?l multiple measures of bfal language proficiency a^y be needed for 
valid assessments The second part of the report focused pe the 
bilingliai discourse of 2'! children In .kinderaarten . through grade two, 
usiiig Utteran-ce as the ba^ic unit of ipeechi The analysis examihed: 

(1> fregueticy of cbdeswitchitia in two different bbfder areas^h 

•^exas^ (2r codeswitchina over a period of two years; (3) language 
mixing as a function bf age/grade ,leyelt and («)^: type of language / ; 
ffl?.xin«j oyer .time and by^reaiohi It was found th|t codeswitching did , 
not occur with great freguency* and that regional differences were 
found in the extent to which it did occurs (AHH) ' 



* Bep'-oductions supplied by EDBS are the best that can be made ' 

* ' from the oriqinaijdociiment;^ ' 
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For the past three years the Southwest Educational' DeveTopment 
Laboiratory has' been engaged in a -program of research bri the teac'hing of 
•reading to bilingual children. The research is funded by the National ' ; 
Institute Of Education. The primary goal of that research is to pp out ' 
some Of the variations which exist in bilingual reading programs and to 
assess the impact of those variations bri the achieveiT)erit*'of chi.ldreri with • - 
Varying, language and cognitive backgrounds. The ..research is a seven-year i 

. ■ ■ : . ■ _ _ _ ,■ . ' ^ •■ _ ■ ,^ ■ ■ 

'l.ongitudirial study which will track the reading progress of approximately. 
400 chi.ldren frorti kindergart^n through grade four. The study is designed 
to examirie the effects of the iriteraetibh bf certain learner characteristics - 
arid type Of reading j'nstructi on on the reading achievement of Spanish- 
English bilingual children . in the stite Of Texas. Among the learner char^- 
teristics of intierest to us are cognitive style, cognitive development, • 

"degree of bilingual ism, arid level Of liriguistic awareness. Of particular . 
importarice iri understanding the effects of -the reading instruction on the 
child's reading prbgress is a consideratlion^f the child's degree of bilin- 
guaVlsm, her/his pattern of language use, and the level Of. development , she/ ' 
he Has reached iri each Of the languages she/he speaks. Thus the riature of 
bur research requires extensive and precise examinatiori of -the children's 
oral lariguage developmerit. -.. • „ 



The study is built arburid a ^"riaj>t^ral variation" design and q|.lls for 
a careful selection of school distr^cts^ schools, teachers, and students. 
For some purooses. all students in a class are .tested with certain iristru- 
meritsi^or 'Other purposes, the iri s tructio nal prbgrams for the entire ^class 
is observed. In additibri, a target subsample of ten students is^seleeted 
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in each classroom for a mbre^etailed "^ase study" exariii nation . This^ 

s. . ■ . ■ ■ • ' \ _ _ ■ _. _• __, 

target- gti'oup of students, is :the subject of special observation and of ' 

individual assessment. The target students were selected to be representa-. ' 

status:, and cognitive sty.le as defined by the constructs of field depehdehce/ 
.field independence and reflection/impulsivity. ^In Year Two, the sample 
GQhsisted of 120 Spanish-English bilingual students from three school dis- - 
tritts in the border areas of south central and* southwestern Texas. Most 
of the children were from lew to Tower-middle income families. About one 
fourth are classified as migrant|all of the children are bilingual to one 
degree or another, with the majority'of the eliildreh dbmihaht in Spanish.* 

Language Assessment 
For the purpose of assessing tfieehildreri's language abilities and for 
mdnitdring their language grfovi^th, three types of- language measures are used 
ih the study: (1) an oral language prdfieiehcy test* (b) teacher ratings, 



and"'(c) an ethnographic verification of the children's language abilities. ■ 

the bra-l. language prof ieieilcy test is selected by the -school district 
from a list of state-appfioved, conmercially-available language tests. All 
of the children in the sample during the first •|;Wo years we^e .administered 
the Language Assessment Sc ales - LAS IJie-j-Vila & Duncan, 1977) in both 
English and Spanish in th|^ fall of each year."- • 

teacher "ratings of the children's language ability are provided to the 
project oh three bc^idhs during the sqiiool year. During the first mohtfi 

— ^ . ' — — — ■ _ I ■ 

I *The study presently contains children who reflect, a much wider range 

in degree of bilingual i sip and a wider range of sdcidecdhdmic status as well . 
It alsd cdntains a mdndlingual. Engl i^h-speaking control group arid a edritrdl 
group of moriolirigual Spariish-speaking students. However\, these latter chil- • 
drepi entered the study just this fall and are ndt discussed in this report. 
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of school i the teachers rated all children in their classes eh the Student ' 
Qperatiohal Lariqitne Assessmeht Scale (Duncan S De Avila! 1976). This pro- . 
vides an impress^ionistic, global- view of the child's abiljty in both lari- 
giiages, whieh^^W^^ used to verify 1:he child's oral language proficiency 

....... ./ • '. ..... . * ' 

test scores.' This 'information is also used -as one eniterieh for selecting 
target. eh 11 dreri in each of the classes. In the month of De'cember, after .Jhe 
teachersvhave become familiar with the language patterr^ and usa^e of their 
cRildreh, all target children are rated by their teachers on^the SEDL Ora V 
^^anqu/qe Proficiency Sqale (^iiace^Mat^ucl<, et al . , 1979) in. both English and 
'Spa^sh {see' Appendix 1). The teachers rate the children once again oh 
this saitie^eal el n April or May, concurrent with the administration of the 
r^^ading achievement tests., _ - 

/ For the purpose of monitoring the child's language growth as well as 
/ verifying the child's lapguagJ status, "audiotaped speech samples are taken 
once a month from each of the target children (Mace-Matluck, et al., 1978),. 
The -samples -are taken on a rotating schedule in three communication settings: 
In the classroom, in the homer and either oh the playground or in other 
aon-instructidhal settings within the school . - . 

The taped samples for each child are 20-30 minutes in length. Standard 

cassette tape recorders and lapeT, pr lavalier, mierdphdnes are used, fdr , 

j. ■ ■ ' ,'_''-./. ■ - - 

taping in ithe classroom. *The tapecl samples on the playground and in the home 

are obtained by placing an activated micrbcassette tape recorder in the 

pocket of la specia.lly-desighed bfelt-and-sah worn §y the child. This is _ 

similar to that worn by childreti on .school -crossing patrol. A very^small 

lapel microphone extends from thl tape' recorder up under the sash and ^ 

through a buttdnhdld at shoulder height, ensuring that the microphone^ 

ideally placed ^o pick up the child's speech, as well as that af dtheirs i 



arburid her/him. / ^ 1 y f 

. Each of the tapes is transcribed by a BilinpaV speajcer.f SEDb staff 

•- . ■ - ' ■ . ^ i ■ - -i'-'-'f^---^-^---- 

m^mbers ahd/br consul tahts who have expertise ir| oral language assessnient 
and linguistics examine the transcripts and taped samples for^ extent arid 
quality of language arid for Uriguage preference/ in each of |he coSnunica- 
tion settings. As we\evaluafe the tapes we record certain ^iriformation 



about the total interactfori /(a:g; , gerieral Unbuage use of /the student and 
of the interlocuters, dialect variations, iristarices of codeswitehirig arid , 



language alternation, errors in p^ gramnatiqal structures,^: 

instajijces of egocentric speech, spon^^^ use of folkloric games, rhymes, 
storiesi songs, ete^). Iri addition, the chtld is given a'n oral proficiency 
_ rating based on the same criteria used by the teachers in making their 

Findings^nd Discussion / ^ 

^ ~~ ■ ■ / ' . . . ■' j_ ['_'___' ^Z^'''' 

The three sources of information (the test scores . teacher iFatingl , ' 

arrd taped samples) hal'e provided us with a rich and varied data bank. 'From 



the analyses we have made to date, several statements can .be made about .the 
g-eneral characteristics of the children's language use withifl the three 
communi cation settings. " / ^"--^ v 

iaflquaqe Preference Across the Threg S etting s 

Table 1 depicts the percentage of tapes that were characterized by a' 
particular type of language use by the compdsite- group of target children 
-representing the three school districts. In the classrooro English was the 
child's choice of language on about one half of the tapes; Spanish was used 
by the child on about one third of the tapes; both languages were used in 
one or more episodes in 20 percent of the tapes.. As was true of the first 
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V : Table 1_ _ . \ 

Type of bahguage Use of the Target phrr^eh Within 
Three Communication Settings - All Sites 



S_E T T I N G 



Type of Language Use 




Home (N=i56) 



^Primarily Spanish 

Primarily English 

Alternating M/^) 

Both (one or more 
episodes in which 
each language was-> 
used primarily) 

Codeswitchihg 



57% 

22% - 

17% 



5 



year .data, we find very ^little cpdeswitching. by the children in the class- 
room even though there were numerous' instances of cbdeswitehirig and code- 
mixing by the teachers, . / . 

On the playground the children's obvious choice was Spanish. However^ 
\*piprbximatelv tapes were classified as primarily English \ 

or containing episodes' of both English and Spanish on ^ the same tape. We 
have fbuhd tkt, overaTl , more English is being used ph the playground in 
this year's data than in those of the previous year and that ebdeswitchihg 
. and language mixing is less prevalent as well. ^. 

The home : setting essentially mirrors the patterns of language Use 
found bri the playgrdUiid. Overall ^ the children tended to speak Spam'sh to 

■ ■ " ' • ■ • ' . ■ ^ ■ ' 

adult members of the faftily, but to show a prefereriee for English when cdn- 
Versing with older siblings and playmates. In only a few homes was English 
u§ed -as the primary language of cbipuhieatiori with all family liiembers. 

.Language use by school district . When comparing tfie data across the 
school districts (see Table 2) one finds a similar pattern of language use 
in'thi home setting across the three districts. However, considerably more 
English was used by the children on the playgrduhd in the two school dis- 
triets Ibeated^sbnle -40 miles from the city of El Raso (Bistriets B #rid G) 
than by the children from the rural, rather 'isolated school district in the 
Rid Grande Valley of south central Texas (district. A) / ' - •> 

Another interesting pattern is noted in the data on classroom usage. 
Notice that in Distri.Qt A, where the children are .using primarily -Spanish 
oh the playground niueh.bf the time, there is a -heavy empfiasis on English in 
the classroom. Some use of SpaYiish is maintained* however *■ either as the^^ 
primary languag'e or with bne or more episodes of -primarily Spanish oh the 
tapes where bojth lartguages are used. Also hbtiee 'that * whi-le negligible. 
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■ Table 2 . _ : , _ 

Type of Language Use of the Target Childrsh Hi thin Three, 
Communication Settings - by School District' 
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PnM'riVy Spanish 


20% 


38% 


53% 


67% 


52% 


42% 


58% 


56% 


■56% 


Primarily English 


51%:, 


63% 


42% 


11%' 


29% 


19% 


17% 


29% 


- 26% 


Alternating 


2% 


















both 






37% 


20% 


17% 


33% 


- 21% 


16% 


10% 


Bodeswitchihg 






• 3% 


1% 


n 




4% 




8% 



District A > Districts Blstrict 6 
Classroom 'N = 108 N = 08 N = 38 ■ 
Playground = . 89* ' N = 52 N = 36 ; 1 

Home N = 72' N = 45 N ^ 39 ^ 

• . ; ^ * ■ ■ : • - 
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•alternating (concurrent') use of the two languages is. fducid only in 0i strict 



A; The other two districts (B and G) tend to keep the^ two languages separate? 
with a greater*^e^^ English in the classnoopi in District B and ^6ut 

equal ambt^ts of Spanish^ and English Us^d in District C. ' . " • 

* ' . * ■ • • ..■* ■■'„ • ~ . _ 

Language use^ by g rade level . We find ho g^reat difference in the ■ - 

pattern of language use among the children on the basis of age/grade level 

within the home setting (see TaBle 3); Qh the playground, we see a greater ■. • 

use of both languag^ by:the older children s suggesting that the children ; 

have gained considerably more skill and confidence in their English after 

:' ^ ■ » ' - - ^ ' ,■ --'-^ ------'^ -■ 

one or mor^l'yearS of School ihg. The classroom.. revea'ls a. distinct difference 
among, grade- levels in the amousC^of SpahisR used by the children. At Kihr 
dergarten, there is a decided preference for Spanish. At first grade; the- • 
emtJhpsis shifts draraaticajly to English;, At second griad.e\ English eontinueg 
to bi, the primary language of the children with primarily Spanish used, only . 
Vc«rcasionaily. However, we see .an increase at second grade of ^rndre episodes , 
djecurririg in' each, of tfi^ tanffUages within the same tape. The children seem > 
0 be'able tO' shi^'fe^'sne li^^ or the pther.on demapd at that point in 
their school ing.. 



Qua 



lity of\a"f 



nguage Use 




Settjri^s 



We haveV^und-that/^ quslit^rof the children's language, as well as 
their 1anguag^refer|n^e,. varies d^pendin^ upon the setting. In the class- 
room the ehildr|'n^s'^lanpage is great: ly restritted as compared, with th^ir" 



user;|f lalXgija^J^\? the playground^and in the home. In that sstting, their 
utterances, ^,^fth ik Erfglish and in Spanish,- tend to be shorter and .less rneH- 
in vocab'ulary and sfetactic structures. \ A definite rise in pitch is • 



hoticeablVin the vf&es of some of the c\iildren on their classroom tapes; 



_ table 3. . . « 
of Language Use of the Target Ghilelreh Within the Three 
-' Communication Settings'- by Srade tjevel 



Type of Language Use 

Primarily Spanish^ ^ 
' Primarily English , 

AVter^niting 

■V • ' 

. Both }■ • 
.(^odsswitching 



classroom (N=154) 



33%. 
# 
14%. 



60% 

12% 

2% 



5%' 
56% 

39% 
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Playgmtftd 



23% 



13% 



59% 
13%' 



27% 
, 2% 



N=177 



57% 
17% 

23'% 
3% 
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55% 
27% 

16% 

2%- 
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17% 
8% 



61% 
22% 
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We are quite sure that these d-iffereiices are not due to the type of teachers 
we have--these are good teachers and proficient Bili'ngdals who empathize 
wfth the studerits—her are they a function of a particular school per sej 
nor of th.6 type of school program Being dfTered; This same jjhehome'nbh is 
•beeurring in all of, bur sites. -We fejil .that it is more likely due to the 
nature of school itself— the I'hstitgtioh We have created— and how children 
reatt to that erivironment. It is also related ^ we beliewe^ to the fact 
that the school setting requires a kind of formal language which many chfl- 
.dreh fiave not yet learned to u.se and which must be acqui«red in the course - 
of.language development. What we find typically in the tapes is that the 
teacher initiates most of the interactiohs; the children -respond with ' 
utterances limited to short answers or simple deG.larative sentences, which 
often include false rtarts and/br suspensions. At all grade levels in • 
Which we are presently involved (k-2), the children at times also respond' 
with oral narratives br expository text of two, or three sentences usually 
joined by connectors such as and or then .. As- the' ehi"jdreri;mbve intb seebhd 
grade we hbtice that they are prdducing longer oral 'liarratives, but they are 
still made "up mostly of con jb/iri$/ sentences'. A few children, however, ar^ 
beginning to *be more expltciVin their responses and more' definite in their 
mode of delivery, suggisting to us that thbse children are beginning to 
acquire the features of language needed to deal with the formal language of 
-the textbooks and with the-fo^al spok.en language of the classroom th^t is 
employed when dealing with abstractions and problem solving. 

From the point of view of evaluating children's use of language^or 
interpers'onai cdimiuni cation, the playground tapes have been the most 'produc- 
tive.- It is here -that we find the greatest "-Variety of language forms, and 
usage.'- Negativ^Sj interrogatives, and imperatives (all b;jt missing in the 

'10 



classroom) abound on the playground, and the children perform in a variety * 
of distotirse roles iheludirig that of initiating and maihtaihirig as well as 
responding. „ 

The home tapes have ail been extremely valuable for this purpose and 
have helped us. tn understanding ,the home environment of the children and 
the language ba^kgrotfiw they bring with them. It is in these tSp^s tf)at 
\ we have found a rich jsource of gameSi' rhymes » songs, and stories that the ^ 
childPfeh know and Use. ^ ' 

In addition^ a computer program has been written to do pertain analyses* 
of the taped language data from all three settings/. The speech found bh . 
44 of the tapes has been stored in the computer and an analysis of the chil- 
dren's oral vocabulary in Spanish has been ^cfempleted. When examined in this 

, ; _ _ ■ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ t . _. ^ _ .L . ^ 

manner* the evid&nce is clear that these bilingual children have a rich and 

varied vocabulary in their mother tbhgu^. As the analyses cbhtihtie, it is^ 

"." __ ._ __ '_■______'____% 

htfped that Spam'sh words that are actually used by bilingual children in %he 

[}.Si can be dbeumented arid brgariized iri tenns of categories and frequency* 

"Work of this kind should be invaluable in designing materials for or?il 

lari^guage develbpmerit arid readirig for these children. 

Qur discussibn of the general characteristics b^ the children's lari- 

' - - - - ^ ' • - - - - ^ • ' - - - - - ' - - - - ^ - - - / - - 
guage would riot be complete without some meritibn of the children's use of 

'English. For those children in the subsample who appeared at the beginning 

of the stydy 'to be>equally at home iri either languagei theft English was 

quite similar to that of monolingual speakers of English of the same age, 

with the possible exceptidri of a slight overlay of Spanish in their English 

phonological system (e.g., rhythm, vowel structures). The ehildreri who were 

identified as mdridlirigual speakers of^ Spanish at the beginning of the study 

reflected the early stages of second-language acqtiisitidri during the fi^rst 
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ywr: they appeared to understand more English than they eotild produce;/ 

: ! ^ '■ . ■ ' _ I 

iV- they had eoritrol of sortie. stock phrases; they knew and used spme of the ^ 

morphological signals; 5ut their range of syntactic patterns was quite 

limited. The remaining children were dominant in Spanish at the beginning 

of the study and reflected various stages: in their acquisition of English. , 

Eopon *1bp al 1 of these cHi 1 dr.eh',v?as a, 1 imi ted range .of Engl i sh vpcabul arsy . 

As was noted" in the first'year data, English was and still is used more 

frequently by all of thi children when dealing with the aTphabet, numbers 

in sequenceV color names, school objects (e.g., gltta , tape recorder ^ tape , 

: teacher, folder ) , and playground itatis.and terms' (e.g., swings , sli4e , etc., 

and On your mark ! Get^et ! Ga!).. Also songs, rhymes, and chants learned in 

__ _ 

sehbb.l frequently appear on the tapes in English. ; 

The second year data show clearly a number of changes in the children's 
development of Sjaanish and in their ability to use English. Changes in the 
' children's- patterns of codeswitchihg arid eodemixing are also noted. These • 

are discussed in,' the papers' which follow. ' 

, '. - - . ' - - - . - - _ 

In'closing I should like to say that as we continue the analyses of 

the data from the speech samples and other sources, we will continue to 

look i*or evidence of growtli by individual children and for better ways o'f^ 

characterizing thMahgMage of children' who are perceived by their teachers 

to be effective users tif the language versus those who are perceived to be 

' ' Ijess SO.. We are\lso beginning to work toward trying to define thdSe aspects 

of language which p^^rediet to school success. 
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. S Ultima ry 

To suiiimarizei we have observed over a two-year period the language 
developmeht and patterns of language use of 120 Spanish-English bilingual 
children.- Our findingsto date suggest that (1) the children riot brity vary 
in their ability to use the two languages but that ttiey show a preference 



for the use of on.e language over the other depending upon the setting and 
the person(s) with whom they are interacting"; (2) discourse *fn th0 classroom 
appears to require the use of a fdrnial style of language, which differs frjorii 
thgt used ifl basic interper^nal communication; the children are sensitive to 
this fohn of language, but niariy ehilxiren An' the early years of schooling - , 

■ - .- - 

appear to' be somewhat limited in their ability to interact in' this register; 
(3) children's acquisition of reading ^ills and the acquisition of Tanguage 

are both highly individualistic in nature v-Soth appear to be influenced in ho 

" ■ - ■ -'^ - ■ -■ - ■ - ------------ 

3niall part by factors outside of the instructional program; {'4^} codeswrtching. 



while negligible in the speech .behavior of th6 thildren, is more prevalent in 
the children's speech in_some communities than -in others; it appears that as , 
children get iolder^and/or gain mo|e: skill ih t'he two languages,, more cdde- 
switehirig occurs as does more complex forms (such ai /phrasal switching); and 
{51 multiple measures of oral language proficiency may be needed to provide 
a valid and reliable assessment of the bilingual child'sManguage abilities. 

Finally, what are the implieatibris for the classroom that we can dtaw 
from, dUr Study in its present stage? Our experience would seem to suggest 
the following: • » ■ ' \ 

i'. Look at these children as individuals. ^ 



2; Learn all you can about each child's ability in her/his two lan- 
guages as well as her/his patterns of language use. 

3. Recognize that these children generally have a language that serves^ 
them well for interpersonal communication. It. is rich in vocabulary 
and syntactic structures and in the functions of language needed in 
social interactions. 

, . ■ 13 ■ 



....ice whether dfc not. the. child is experienced ;ih the fdm_ef 

language heeded f|g).the eiassroom.. Ititn^y .wen he that a greater 
emphasis should be placed on school-related language in the. 
materials and instruction specifically designated for oral lan- 
"^guage development. 

Keep in mind . that oral language test scores Of \young chil^df en may 
not provide a reliable picture of the child's language resources. 
Teachers can be trained to observe children's language behavior 
and to maj<e reasonably good estimates of the children's ability 
to perform in the. school setting,; \ - 
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Sfeudeht's Name 
teacher 



tANSUAGE SAMPtE-' RATING SREET 

• . , s Grade 



School 



Date Collected 
Rater • 



District 



1: 



bat^ Rated 

P F ■ . 



1. type of interaction (circle phe): 

2. General language use of inteflo;cuters (cir^ one): 



3. 'General language use of student, (cirtle onp): S 

- 3 ' 

4. Oral proficiency rating: ,• 



S 
E 



E 
A 



A 
C 



SPANISH 
(if usedW student) 



-ENGLISH, 
(if used By student) 



• PRONUNCIATION 


1 2 '31 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


^ GRAMMAR 


\'\ 

1 '2 3 4 5 


1 2 3-4 5 


VOCABULAJ^Y 


■ ■ \ 

1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 . 


COMPREHENSION 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 % ■ 


. OVERAbb IqMMU-"^ 
NICATIVE SKItt 


1 2 3 4. '5 


.1 2 3 4 5 



T = Teacher-Pupil; P = Peer-Pupil; F =/Family-Pupil 



S = S'panish; E = English; A ^ Alternate use of both; C - Code Switching; B = Both 
Refer to accompanying criteria sheet 
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Date . " ' \ . ' ' [■ - Student Name 

Schbbi - • — •• Teacher ^ 



. STUDENT OPERATIONAL LANGU&gE ASSESS?1ENT ' , 

Please mark the one box which- most closely describes , the way this student uses English 
and/or Spanish/ 

3 : B il ingual (totally flu e nt) in B OTH English and Span iish ' . ' . 

Has native*^like comprehension of "both English and"^ Spanish and produces ^ ■ 
, language which is coherent and syntactically ♦ (gramnatically) correct, with 
complete n ative^li ka f iuency ^ ift both English and Spanish. 

]] II. Partial bilingual English dominant , • 

Und-erstands ail spoken English and produces Ehg^ 
' natiye-like fluency and; correctness in^ syntax (graimarX and vocabulary. 

Also understands some spoken Spanish and can produce fairly complete 

sentences in Spanish but with 4es#^han riative-^like fluency. His/her 
^sentences in Spanish are somewhat awfafard with regularized errors 'i^ 

syntax S3 vocabulary i ^ ^ ^ 1 

] ill. Partial bilingual - Spanish dbmihaht ' i 

Understands all spoken Spanish and produces Spanish utterances ^^th r 
native— iik^ fluency and correctness in syntax (grammar) and vbcabulj&ry. 
Also uhdetstahds some English and can produce fairly cbntplete; sentences 
in English but with l ess th a n n a tlve-' l ike fluency ^ His/her isentences In 
English are somewhat awkward with regularized errors in syntax and [ 
vocabulary. 

^ IVi Mbnolingual Engixsfi' — ^ " , ^ , 

Understands all spoken English and speaks English with ease and complete 
. native-like fluency afid correctness. If any Spanish is understood or \ 
spoken it is no more than few isolated words or expressions. 

- ■ ■ _ _ _ _ - • ^ ^ 

J V. Hbhbliiigual Spanish . ; 

Understands all spoken Spanish, and speaks Spanish with ease and 
* native- like fluency and correctness. If any English. -is understood or 

spoken it is .no mbre .thah a few isblate^i- words or 'eAptessibris. 

] Vi, Limiteed-E^nglis h /limited "Spanis h 

' 

Dbes nbt have native cbmpetence in either English or Spanish. li may 
appear that he/she understands spoken English and Spanish but the oral 
production in both languages is labored ^ characterized by awkward sen- 
tences and systematic errbrs in syntax (grammar) » vocabulary and fact. 
; - Usually can't speak English without mixing in Spanish words and vice-versa* 

I VII. Late language learner * 

Appears to have serious linguistic^ difficulties, these difficulties are' ^ 
characterized by either a) labored and awkward prbductioh ihbne language 
with near or complete deficiencies in tha other; b) total deficiencies 
in both languages, iei alinguaii 

■ : 21- 




• ■ . : / ■ ,. 'SRAb PROFICfENCY RATING SCALE 
* ' ' Criteria • 



PReNUNCIATIQN . _._ • • . . . ; 

1; Often unThielli gib! e due to excessive riiispronuneiatidni making compre- 
hension extremely difficult. 

y _ ... . . . ... ^ . . 

,2. Intelligible^ but^with frequent misproriuneiations which may^ at times* 
interfere with communication; - * 

3. Always intelligible, but reflects occasional mispronunciations which 
* are -usually systematic; 



4. < Essentially like that Of a. native speaker, except for some- residue or 

overtones that suggest hbhnativeriess. 

5. For an practical 'purposes i like that of a native speaker; pronuncia- 
tion miy-refleet charactMstic features of the dialect of the region; 



1. M2fkes excessi ve number of errors in grapar j eXeepq^ri) stock phrases j 
" . ' , extremely, limited in range and variety of syntactic structures. 

. I; ■ 

,^ 2. Makes frequent errors ihjjrarnmar, which may fnterf ere with normal 

conimunicati'on; rather linffted in range and variety of syritaetie struc- 
tures; frequently resorts to rephrasing in midcourse; 
. ■ . ■ ..; • . ■ . ; - - I \ 

3. Makes occasional errors in graranar which may, at tiffies^ obscure meaning 
range and variety of syntactic; structures are relatively limited when 
compared with those bf native peers. 

4. Makes sporadic errors in grammar that are nohtypical of ri 

of the. same age; grairtnar is essentially like that of native spea 
with syntactic structures resembling those of native peers in range and 
-variety. \\ 

5. Makes no systematic errors in syntaXior morphology, except for develofe- 
" mental "errors"' common p monolingual speakers of the same age; ranges 

and variety ;qf syntactic structures are.like those used native 
- '. ' ' ' speakers of ihe same age. . ' > ' ; 

' ' VeCABUbARYi-^^ . >' . , , 

1. Vocabulary is severely limited and often hampers communication. 

: 2. Vocabulary is limited when compared with native peers; frequent use df 

' inappropriate terms. - 

3. 'Vocabulary is -mostly adequate, but bceasidnally deficient. 

4. Vocabulary is essentially like that of a native speaker of the same age 
exfept for sporadic groping for appropriate terms. .' ^ ^ 

5. Fbr all practical purposes, vbcatrulary is like that of a native speaker 
of the same age; 

ERIC : _ ^ 22 



COMPREHENSION • _ _ _ _ L 

V. Nindefstands very little speech, except , for, a limited nlimBer bfjtems 
frequently use^ in the classroom 'or sijcial "settinf^e.g. » jreetings) j; . 
requires simpliflcatibh, repetitieni and/br mue^^ ^ 

2. Understands some adult or peer speech spoken at, a normal rate,; but often 
requires s imp! if ieatibh b^" speech or frequent repetition or rephra|ingi 

_• : -i-: 

3i Understands mos$; adult. or peer-grbup sp'eech, spoken at a normal] irate," 
that would Usual ly^§e Understood by native peers, but occasion,?i14y 
. demonstrates lack of, or bnly partial j understahdihg. . , : 

4. ■ uHderltands e|slhtialiy ev spoken at. a normal rate; in schbol- ' 

relat^, social-, or ^Mer-S^oyP'^bnversatib^^ except /op certain idioma- 
tic phrases.or conventionalized usage of the language.' ^ ' . 

5; Understands everything ihbbth^ playgroup speech which 

w^uld usually be expected of native sp^kers of th^ same ^ge. _ , ' 



OVERALL COIWUNICATION SKILL . '_. " . 

1. Is'able to participate only minimally in school -related or peer-group 
. ebhversatioDS conducted in the language, Speech is generally charac- 
/ Ijerije^ By labored productfbh , ihcomplete sentences ^ and/or excessive 

^- number of errors. ,■ 

Is able to get the gist bfpst school -related, and peer--group conversa- 
tions, but is unable to participate with; facility in*ahy but very !^ 
familiar, routine conversations. Speech is 'frequently uneven^, , hesitant, 
and fragmented. • r ,'. - ^. 

3. 



5. 



Understands and speaks the language adequately to partieipate.Tn^ 

school -related and peer-group conversations: - * Speech is characterized^ . 
by« bccasibhal errbrs in grammar, some groping for worlds, and at times, 
hesitancy and unevenness in prbdttctibh . , - 

Uses the language fluently and: accurately , for the mbst part rand is 
able to participate successfujly in allisehoql -related, and peer-group 
conversations. Speech, while smbothj effortlessj^ahd generally with- 
out error, contains some sound qualities and grammatical structures = 
which suggest hbhhatiVehess.^ 

1 \ _ J _ — •■- ' - _ 

For al?'practical purposes, uses the language like a native speaker of 
the ';faiifejt|e.^^ Speech in all school -related and pi aygrbup cor»yersatib;is 
is imooth,, effortless, and hative-ljke in accuracy. , 
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SEDI./1979 
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Student's Nafne_ 

x.__>^ 

Teacher-——-- 
School - - 



ORAL PROFICIENCY RATING 5CALE. 
-SPANISH: ■ .- 



6r.ade_ 
Date 



Rater 



District 



^ Please'' refer to the aecbmpanyihg criteria shpt.and ei^rc-le bglow 

. the number .corresponding to the statement wh'ic+i most.'accAjrately BescriBes the 
student's level of pr6fi;Ciency for each of the language (cornponents indicated... 









; •. /■■■.: ■■ " 


- OVERALL 


PRONUNCIATION 


GRAMMAR ' 


VOCABULARY . 


.COMPREHENSION 


COMMUNICATIVE SKILL 




, ■ . - 




' • A - S^' 








' 2 ^ ■ ' 














:. -3 , ■ 




■■■■A ■ ' 




: 4 
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A LONGiTUDiNAL STUDY DF Tlf ORAL LAN 6UASE DEVEbePMENT SF TEXAS 
' -:r ' BILINGUAL GHIlDREN (SPANISH-ENGLISH): . 
. -ry. ■ FINDINGS FROM THE SECOND YEAR 



Patterns of iLanguage Mt^^^ 
Among the tfiildren in^ 
the Second Year of. the Study 



. Betty J. _Mace-%t|uck: 
Soutfiwest Educational Bevel oSneht bafeoratdry 



\ 



Paper presented at the Joint Ninth Southwest ReglohaJ Conference of the 
Internationa] Reading Association and Ninth Texas St|te Council of the^ 
International Reading Association Conventiori, San Antonio, Texas ... 

January 28-31* 1981 \ ' ' 
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of the literature, on code-swi^chirig in the Stiited States has , | 
fbcqsed on the use of Spanish and English by Chicago .and. Puerto Rieah 
biliriquars. However, researchers in°this\ field are inereasi^igly turning ' 
their attention to the speech of children; since .it^as been found that 
children who speak two languages; start to mix li^uageS:in their speech ; 

in early childhood. • , ' . • ' , ■ ■ 

Most of the reeent literature on codesw^tching "i^n children's speech 
focuses on children in the elementary grades,\and much of this literature 
concern^^ the" bilingual speech of children withMn the classrbom (Jacobson, 
1976; Zentella, 1978; yaldez-.Fallis, 1978; Gonzalez & Hay, 198Q).,. ' • 
" : .>:«^ V P rocedur e ' 

/ In pu^^ woFk; as p^^^ the Bilingual Reading S^udy, we have up to . 

•Ms point focused on describing the bilingual discourse of childrgrj in 
kindergarten through grade two.. The total sample for this substudy t 
consists of 24 children. Fourteen of these children are from a school( 
district in th^o Grande Valley df Texas, and ten of the children are 
froit^ two school districts in t-lie border.area of southwestern Texas near 

• the city of Et Paso./ these latter children are at times, treated as a-^ 
single-group for cdmpajrison purposes due to th§.very cfose proximity -of 

the two school districts and the ^im-ilar environment and background of 

----'-•„ ' ( ■ '■ 

'the^e ten children. \ - .; 

Seven of the children from the Rib Grande Valley school district, 
'hereafter referred to*" as District A, were in first grade at the time 
the data was c6llected; the other seven children were in second gr^ade. 

- — 

In the southwestern Texas school distrjcts, hereafter .referred to as ; 
Districts B and C, four'of the children^ were in Hindpgarten and six 
.were in th*e first grade during the same time period. 
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"AlT%fHhe ehildr^ communication 
settings: Jh the cUssrooS, in th arid bp the playgrSUhdr An ex- 

ami nation of the patterns of codeswitching of the children during the 
^first year .of the study (Espino & BbmingueZi 1989) revealed that 50^ of 
. the children's mixed uttiirances occurred pn the playground, /rather than 
'.'in th^^ome or in the classfBom. Since the pi aygrouhd setting appeared 
?, to be the nibst productive for. the srudy of lang^ mixing in the children's 

sijeech, it was djecided to focus bur atteritibn entirely bh the playground • 
' tapes fbr the second. year report* • ' . 

As in the.siudy of the first year data ^ the ^present analysis uses the 
utterance SI i^^^^^ of speech." The utterance, in mbst cases, 

. ■ corresponds^ The terms "cbde-switehed" and 

i'mixed" are used syribnymously throughout this report to describe all 
instances of speech behavior where English was alternated with Spanish^ ; 
either wltliln an utterance or between utterances. All bilingual discourse 
was analyzed as either lexical, phrasal, or sentential code-switching.. 
A single wbrd (br wbrds in the case of a proper noun br fbrtiulaic expres- 
sion) from one language which was inserted ihtb a grammatical frame of 
the bther Uhgijage was considered a lexical switch. These were hburis, 
adaectives, adverbs, etc. of one language^ usually English, which were 
inserted v^ithin a S^nish utterance. Few instances were fbuhd in which 
$pafi"ish words were'inserted into ari Ehglflh utterance. A. phrasal switch^ 
consisted bf the substitution of a phrase (prepbsitional , nominal * Verbal) 
within an utterance. A sentential switch consisted of a complete 
utterance (sentence) from one language which was inserted between two 
Utterances of the other language or when a complete utterance in one 
language fbllbwed ah Utterance in the otfier language within a "single turn. 
Alternation of languages between speakers was not included in the analysis. 

. ..... . , . ". ' ■ • ■ • i^' . ■ . ■ 

■ * ■ " • ■ -.■ ■* 

* ■ .... * . * ■ I 

• • ' fi>^ . . : ' 



The analysis examinedV{lj the frequency of cbdeswitehihg between 
' ehjldferi from two diffefent border areas in the state of Texas, (2) - 
differences in extent of codeswitching by- a group of children over a 
two-year period^ (3) differences in the extent. of language mixing as a 
function" of age/grade level, and (4) the type of language mixing produced 
by the ehtldren over time and by region of the State. 
Differences in Frequency of ebdesttitching as a Function of_^Reqion 

A3 has been pointed out in the previous paper, the children in the 
three districts differ in the extent to which English and Spanish is used 
?.. ' on the 'playgriiyidi - As Can be noted in Table li the children in our sub- 
• sample also differ in the extent to which language mixing occurs in that 

■ ^ y-' . _ _ _ _ •, _ • _ ■ _ " 

setting. Godeswitching appears to' be more prevalent in the speech of 
' the children in the'school district in the Rib GrandeValTey (District A) 
: ! than it is in4t'he speech of the children from the twb districts in the 

■ 11 Paso area.. ^ ■ > 
Differences in Extent' of^Codeswi tching bver ^a^wo^year Peribd ; 

Speech data b#Vhe children from District A span a two-year period. 
Ttte fourteen children in the present study were in kindergarten and grade": 
■ one in Year 0ne '(1978-i979) "ind in grades one and two in Year Two (1979- 
1980). It should, be, noted that these fourteen children eomprised part 
- of the sample repbrted on by Espino and DomTnguez (1980) in the Year 0he. 
report'. Data on these children provide a twb-year longitudinal view of , 
developmental features of ebdeswitching behavior. As can be noted in 
Table 2^ considerably more ebdeswitching ffceurred in the speech .of jthese 
children in Year 0he of the study than it did in Year Two. Nbtice'that 
after one additional ^ear of schbblihg for the Children at those grade 

O ■ ^, ..• ^ ' ^ •;, ;. ■ . 



:;leye1;S;;:the; gioi^ as-; 3 i WhdljB i|en^^^^^^ 
as well as m^re "all English" In the 

: - ■ v—JT-— 

Table 1 , • * . ' 

" Classification of Utterances Produced 

by the Combined Group of Students from. Districts A, B; and C . 

in Year Two (1979-1980) . 



Enq4is*^ 


District A - 


District B ' 


Strict 


161 (237) 


67% (298) 


56% (228) 


Spanish 


76% (1108) 


• 31% (135) 


* 

39% (157) 


Mixed • 


m (112) 


1% (5) 


. 5% (19) 



Table 2 . 

■ Classificatidn of Utterances Produced by Target Students 
from Bistriet A in Yiar .1 (1978-1979) and Year 2 ' ^ 



( 





Year 1 (1978- 1979 )X, 


Year 1 (1979-1980) 


English , " ■■• 


13% (102) 


16% (257.) . — 


Spanish 


' \ 65% (498)' • ■ 


76% (1108) r 


Mi^ted^ 


^ 22%- 1166) 


8% (112) 



Differences in Extent of Language Mixing as a ■^uBct ion of Age/Grade Leve t 

. While codeswitching is negligible in the sjjeech .of the children in 
this study (accounting for only 6% of the total utterances )r a trend. appears 
to be emerging in respect to age/grade level ^ First graders in both regions 
of the state 'tended to eodeswiteh more than did the kindergarteners, and 
second graders tended to' do more ebdeswitehing than did the first graders 
(see Tables 3 arid 4). As the c|rildren develop more proficiency in English 
and move on into other stages iri their -native lariguage and social develop- 

• " , - ■ . - ' 

meht, we would. expect to see more^cojeswitchihg occurring within peer groups 



Table 3 



. A 



Classificatio n 

■ froni Distriet A by "Griffi live i 1 h f eir 2 • . 



Grade 


Enqlisfi ' . 


1 Spanish 


M.ixed [■■'■■ 


1st 


8% (52) 


86% (-555)' — 


^ 6% (42) 


2nd 


23% (185) 


68% (553) 


9% (70) 



Table 4 

Classification of Utterlanpes Produted by the' eombined 
Targei Ghildfen from Diftricts B &.C by Grade! Level in 



of 
2 











Grade 


EhoTisfi 


Spanish 


• 'Mixed 


K 


85% (325) 


14% (53) 


1% (4) 




43% (193) 


53% (239) 


4% (20) ' , 



Jyje of banqoage Mixing by the Children dver Time and by Region of the S tate 

The.type bf language mixing produced by the children in bbth regions: 
of the state is dverwhelmiffgly lexical in nature. Notice in Table 5 that 
lexical codeswitching aqcounts for the maddrity of the mixed utterances not 
only, in kindergarten and grade one, but in grade two as well. Sentential 
switching occurs at all grade levels but not with as much vitality as does 
lexical ^switching. Phrasal switching is negligible, at this pointy and is 
found bnly occasionally in the^^peech of six of the ehildren* Our data_ 
reveal only two instances of phrasal switching by Riridergafteni four ; 
instances at grade one, with the remaining nine instances occuring at 
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Types of Mi^ed Utteranees. Produced the Compo 
Target Ghildr^n. from Bistrict A and. Distriets B and C in Year 2 



Lexical ^ — 


Distn 
Year 1 
(K - 1) 


ict A 
Year 2 
( 1 - 


Di g4-,rict BSC 

Year 2 • 
(K-1) 


m (59) 


m (104) 


55% (23) 


Sentence 


30% (28) 


16% .(2U 


■ _ ■ _ _ _ • ! ■■ 
43% (18) 


> 


B% (5) 


6% (8) 


1% (1) ■ ■ • 



Summary 

In suiTiTiai"y^ codeswitcfiing did not bccdr witii great freqtiehcy in the 
speech behavior of the children in our study. Regional differences were 
found in the extent to which ebdeswitehi rig occurred iri the speech of tlie 
children from the three communities studied. However, no differences were * 
found i?i the type of language mixirig usetf % the childreh as a/ function of 
region. Age and/pr level of skill in both Eriglish arid Spanish may be 
related both to the extent a^id type of ' codeswitching wJiich occurs. 
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